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THE WYOMING FOSSIL FIELDS EXPEDITION OF JULY, 1&0 


Be Wironn C. Ketan, 
Praaaor af Mining ‘ited Cremfouay ae the Cplneralty af PU" syreupe rate 


There has recently been a renewal of activity in eollecting fussil 
remaitsin Wyoming. Fora number of years, during the ‘TOs and 
‘Sis, Wyoming wie the tmost attractive field in the world for the 
student of vertebrate remains. and the collections then made inelude 
some of the rarest and most valualle known foelence, From 150 
to 1895 littl was done, Lut a revival occurred in ISU7. Owing to 
(he siveess of the American Musoum of Natural Hietory and the 
University of Wyoming in colledting remains of dinosaur, Mr EB. 1. 
Lomax, general possenger and ticket agent of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, concluded that he could renders, vuluible service 

to the scientific warld by organizing ay expodition on a large senle 
for the purpose of collecting fossils and atuilying peolugy- 

Mr Lomax began with the publication of an illustrated pamphlet, 
Which wave in a brief way some information pertsining to the foal 
field’ and the restoration of dome of the important animals that, 
long prior to the existence Of man, inhabited What tsnow W voting. 
This jrarnplilet, turether with an juvitation to jotm the oxyuxlition, 
was sent in the spring of 1800 to every university, colleme, and m- 
scum of importance in the Wnited States ‘The invitntion included 
fron transportation from Chicago te Laramie, Wyoming, and return, 
and allowed each institution one professor and one or lwo assistants, 
Unfortannbery many scientific men had already planned their sum- 
mera work and were consequently unable to accept the invitation. 
Nearly one handred men, however, availed themrelves af this oppar- 
tunity for study in the Rocky Mowatt, and sirrived at Laramie, ay 
designated, on Jialy 19. 


tL 


ot) THE WYOMING FPOSSTL FIELDS EXPEDITION 


Upon thelr arrival the visitors were condticled to the university, 
which President Smiley had thrown open a# headquarters during 
theirstiy in Latumie At noon loehoon was served qn tho univer 
sity campus by the comp cooks, and many members of the party 
had their first experience of camp life, Ly the afternoon of the sane 
day a permaneut organization was offected, and, besides the wunual 
officers, referees were elected for tho leading branches of geology, 
paleatitalogy, botany, soblory, and photography. 

An unfortunate mistake had been made in connection with the 
shipping of the tents for the expedition, which were to have buen 
teady for occupaney on the evening of the 1th, Luckily, however, 
the budding was ot hand,and the weary men were not loath to make 
tp their bods ancl roll inte: thom, taking their choice lebween the 
floor of thy university and the campus, 

‘The porfecting of armngementa for an expedition on so large a 
scale was no easy task, and it waa late in the afternoon of the 20th 
before it was accomplished, That evening an informal reception 
was tendered the visitors in the university auditeriitm. 

The following morming all were astir vers carly, Fach win was 
husy selecting sich things a# he deemed necessary for the journey. 
The wagons arrived at nine o'clock, and by ten they were nearly all 
loaded and the leading team had atarted, howiliie weet and north, 
acrods the Larunie Plaing, Thos wos Inaugurated the largest ox podi- 
tion of the kind of which there ia any record. 

The men composing the purty represented almiodtovery Stute from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from) Minnesota to Texas. Some of 
them had never beforo slept in a camp overnight, and were entirely 
unsconstomer! to rough camp cooking; many had had no experience 
whatever of camp life of any sort The journey froma one-end to the 
other, however, was toarked by wisellishness, justioe, and kinder, 
and the proverbial “tieker” was consequently unheard of, 

Tt may be of some interest to know: how the cooking was dane and 
how the ments were served, ‘The oreanbeation woe divided lito messes 
of ten men each, and with every mes there were three wagons—two 
for transporting the members of the party and one for conveying the 
food, bed, and tents, With onch mess there were two teamisters and. 
a cook, 30 that each formed in reality an independent party, The 
mek wagons were provided with the western “ grub) boxes,” euch os 
have been used on the plains and in the mountains for many yenrs. 
The cooking was done on open fires and the baking: in a Duteh oven 
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‘# shallow iron pot with a tight-fitting lid, that cnn be placed upon 
conta and alee covered with them, The meals were served in * cow- 
boy " etyle—i «, the whole of the food being cooked, it was arranged 
about the fire to keep warm,and each man, when the meal was enlled, 
took hie plate, cup, ote, and helped himself, usually sitting on the 
round to. ent. 

Not all who had accepted the invitation of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company joined the main expedition, Representatives: from 
‘the Kansus University, the Carnegie Museum, and the Field Column 
hian Museum went immedintely to the dinosaur fields. The North- 
western University and William Jewell Collowe parties hirod teams 
aod drivers and did their own vooking and camp work, while the 
Wheaton Collece party purchased a team and wagon and did ite own 
driving and camp work, The three parties last mentioned were, 
howover, with the main expedition most of the time for days. The 
latter was compoyed of SG men, bat when the three semi-mdepencdent 
parties were present there was a total of [02 men. 

The first day's match was to have been 20 piles, but through « mis- 
undemtanding on the part of the Itading team it was extended to 
25 tiles, when camp was pitched néiranalkeli pond, It was very 
late; tenta were pul up with some difficulty, dnd suppor was eaten 
after dork, [twas on unpleasant beginni rr aod inany folt it keenly. 

On the following morning the head cook did nat have te call” roll 
ont" at 5.30, ae le did ti the days that followed. All were up by 
sunrise, nod some oven ourlier, cspectally one, who, owning a Win- 
cheeter, went to the pond before daybreak and, shooting ataome ducks, 
sent oa bullet singing over the camp, At brenkfast there were many 
ausing discussions, which were continually interrupted by euel 
questions as,“ How did yonsleep ?" ~ Was your bed waft?” and other 
interrizatorics tulating to the niwexporience, ‘Thiae who are tiie 
gustomed to sleeping in lente or in the oj air aeldoin sleep at all 
the first nivht out. 

The sevond day's march waa avery short ove, and bofore hoon the 
wagon tmin was wining down the ald Govertimdnt teal to Cooper 
Crevk Crossing, where Camp No.2 was established. Here there were 
shld, ati abordaned of good water, ond, best of all, some foaahiierqus 
hands of candstone, Luncheon was served, and every man iy camp 
armed himself with pick, ax, hanuner, shovel, and sack, and hurried 
across the valley to a binif leas than half a mile away, where inver- 
tobrate fossils were to le found in abundanes, In a short tine the 
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face of the bluff was nearly covered with collectors, and chips and 
fraginent= of «tone were flying in all directions, to such an extent, 

indeed, that it waa uncomfortable and almost ungnfe to reiinin in the 
Vicinity, The men labored long and hard, and, while most of them 
returned to supper, some beeing #o onthnslastic as to forget their 
meals, until darkness vonipelled their return te camp. That night 
the camp free along Cooper Creek burned brightly, and the stimulus 
mained by a suocessial afternoon's study and work engendered o foul- 
ing of toirth and! jollity that broke forth in-story-telling and college 
songs, 

The next day being Sunday, camp wie not moved, The wagens, 
however, were pliced at the disposal of the members of the expei- 
tion, and mane of them drove to the Medicine Row Moutitains, whieh 
were only five miles distant, anil climbed to snow-line, lived suow- 
hall, ind wandered ip the pine forest until they canie in contach with 
an ared Of fillen thoher, through which they dd tot wander to any 
extent. The sunshine and dry atwosphore had besun to tell on the 
nosed nd lips, and to-some extent on the cheeks, of mearly all. 

From Camp No. 2the trail ereased Dutton Crepe passed sone Teen) 
coml-mines, and then followed down Rock Creek, where the topog- 
raphy rerninds one thore of an eastern valley than of a mounkiingus 
eountry. By the fifth day aut the expedition had collected two tons 
of fossils, which were chiefly invertebrates and foal] leaves, 

On the arrival of the expedition at Como Blaff, rendered famous by 
the work of the late Profesor Maresh, enthosiasm was unbounded, It 
wae from this loeslity that Yale University received its largest amotint 
of dinasaur material, The bluff rises to a height of 200 to B00 feet, 
and parallela the Union Pacifico Railroad for five or six miles, being 
south of the track. and nowhere over half amilenway. [bt is enpped 
with conglomerate, and just below this band are the dinosaur beds 
of varioguied maria and clays, plainly visible from passing trains. 
From these bed¢ Professor Marsh secured his largest dinoeurk, which 
not only made him famous, but gave Wyoming the distinction of 
piuseasing geological graveyards containing fossil remains of the 
largest land animals that have ever inhabited the earth. ‘The mem- 
ber of the expedition were successiql] in finding « great many dino- 
gunr bones, arid sme opened quarries that gave promise of being 
very vualoible. The time spont at this point, howerer, was a0 ehort 
that there wae to opportunily to remove marks enough to Lo vestigate 
oven partiolly the many tinds. 
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Most of the oxplorers were by this time beginning. to feel anxious 
lest the Cafion of the Plajte, the objective point of the expedition, 
would not be-reached withioa the time available, ‘Ihe field-work was 
therefore curtailed and a march was mare that followed the railway 
te Medicine Bow Station, besond which the Medisitie Bow River and 


the Little M edicine River were forded, and after one cump the Freeze- 


out Hills were reached, which jaa new loculity far dinosaur collecting. 
Hore the gealugiat uid paleonteldeist found unbounded opportani- 
lies, ‘The various bands furming the great fold in the Froezeout Hills 
were nll Qhoovered, so that it wis possible to atudy the entire section 
in tminntin, Here were'aldo the quarries of the Nutionnl Maseum, the 
Field Columbian Museum, and the universities of Kansas, Minne- 
Hla nm Wyoming. This hetg a comparatively new field and the 
dinosaur beds being exposed for a distance of 10 miles on eich side 
of the camp, dinosaur hunting was the onder of the d any. Long before 
sinset on this never-to-le-forgatten th of July, men were returning 
to camp from every direction loaded down with bones; others were 
seeking teams to haul thelr heavier londs to camp, and though they 
worked iligeithy, it was pearly 10 o'clock before the lost load of fine- 
sils wae brought in, ‘The next day's work unearthed a still larger 


quantity, the euthre shipment from this point amounting to several, 


Livia. 

The next camps avere tiade in Shirley Basin, on Dry Creek, and 
the following one on Cottonwood Creek, which is only two or three 
miles east of the Cirand Caiion of the Matte, and is the nearest caimpe 
fry ae eral conveniont for a larce party, Tho anhat had teen the 
prineipal topic of conversation for several days, tiie now that we were 
appronching it, anticipation wis at its height, and arringuments were 
hurrivdly perfected for an exrly morning start. Every man was up 
in good time, and it le needles to aay that po cameras were left bo- 
hind. After leet than an hour's walk the gorge waa reached, ind the 
party scattered, cach bent upon tho diseovery of more niagnificomt 
views than wate found by his neighbor. On thutday not less than 
SOO plates arid flies wore oxcypisnd, 

This muzoificent cafion haa never been described. Tt 14 hart to 
acount for so perfect on example of a enfion having heen passed by, 
alike by adventurer and scientist, when it ts really the grandest piece 
of scenery to be found wear the overland tril between Fort Lannie 


and Salt ‘Lake, One of the famous camping grounds on this derail 


not mbore blige half is day’ 4 travel froin the gorge, and many pioneers 
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must have kindled their fires within the:sound of ite warring waters. 
Frémont was the only man to mention it in any of the early oxplora- 
tion reports, and there ore reasons for believing that he mever saw 
the eafion proper, It was this cafion that Frémont, with tive men, 
tried to pias ina boat Recently ina conversation with Mr Thomns 
Sun, a pioneer of Wyonting, the following fact was learned: Desco- 
totus, who wae Mfr Sun's adopted father, was oneof the men selected 
by Frimont to actempany him on the supposed perilous boat trip 
through the Grand Usfion af the Platte, MeSun states that Deaou- 
tontix often told him about Frément attempting to ran the enfion in 
b boat, and being swatnped in the Sweetwater, long belore the oifien 
proper wis reached, To one fumilinrwith the eountry this story has 
much greater weight than the one told by Frémont, in which be 
claims that he abnodoned bis bont inthe main enfion, The cation 
is now Thipaseable by boat, except perhaps in very high water, and! 
Up tO the present tine there is ne authentic recon! of any one having 
pred through i}, Tk iv about eight miles in length, and extenils 
from the mouth ef the Sweetwater River north and east nearly to 
Hot Springs Canon. 

The eountry about varies from ring wpland= ta Wills, and the 
eifion sinks sco suddenty in the rocks thata mileaway one would not 
nerticd pa ty Hoh oworge but for the sound af ite fort riig wilt AL 
the place where thy Sweetwater enters the main éafion the country ia 
grinite, and it remains so-for several rile below. One of the very 
interesting spots in the granite aren te about three mile below the 
mouth of the Sweetwater. Here the wally of the cafion rise almost 
perpeniicularly ton height of 500 feet, The channel below ds less 
than oO feet in with, and above it ia so narrow that even a porsat 
unnodnstomed to the uge of hik left hand could easily throw a stene 
left-hntided acrous the chasm. This is truly a dark cation, for in 
many plicea the sun never teaches the bottom, The river rashes 
through these walle of granite on edve, with a denfening roar, Fron 
the water's edge to a height of about 100 feet the walle of the ¢afion 
ary Water-carved into great pits anil projections, and in the highest of 
these we found remains of flood-wood, proving that the depth at high 
water must have been at lenet 1) feet: Below,in the river's path, 
are natin! dams, made by huge masses of granite that the froat haa 
wedged off from the walla. These dame produce rapids and falls 
through which wo boat could pass. From the very narrow gorge the 
tanon widens, only ta narrow again and then to widen aut atill more 
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at the point where the sedimentary tocks appebr. These rocks ary 
made up of red, brown, pink, and light-oolerml lnnds, through witch 


the taifion has bean carved, and here one is doubly impressed by the 


rimarkable coloring mid the great walla of ime and sandstone, that 
are nearly) 000 feet in vertion) height. As the river enters tho qudl- 
mentary rocks it gradually widens, wd the =tream, that was less than 
AD feet in width when passing the narrows, broadens out to about SU0 
feat as it leaves the cafion, Throughout the entire loneth of the 
etfion there are onty a few placts on the eastern wall where oti ean 


descend to the water's edge, and thee are all very dangerous and. 


ahah not be rittempted hy thove unaecustomel to cdieey helplite 

By climbing over huge bloeks of stone, through dense underbrush, 
atid alorny narrow, projecting lodges, where one las to cling by his 
finger-ends for fear of falling a handred feet or more, one can enter 
the mouth of the cafion and oceastonally reach the water's edge as 
far south as the sedimentary rocks extend, Here the walle and the 
water meet, as they do in most of the granitic portions, There is 
cowl evidence that several thousand feet of #edlimentary rocks have 
been temored from the granitic trea, ao this is only the remnant of 
A greiter gorge, whove walld were thousanda instead of hundreds of 
feet high, The Grand Cation of the Platte is one of Wyoming's 
finest pieces of aeenery—a gern that has been pussed by and a place 
destined in the near future to be one of the finiows resorts of the 
Rooky Mountains, 

Evervone wis reluctant to bid furewell to Canc No. on Cotton: 
wood Crevk. hut the journey bad to be resumed, and trom now on 
itowes toward Laramie, the tril following the rin of Hates Hole to 
Deadman Gulch, thance skirting the foot of the Laranne Mountains 
eastwarcd, 

Bates Hole ie another instance where a region brimful of geo 
etaplic and geological interest has heen almost entirely overlooked, 
“The Hole,” ae Tt is uenally called, was named after a hunter and 
trapper who formerly had his home there. In fuality, it id a grent 
valley thut has been eroded out of the soft tertiary beds) and approx: 
tmintes Wi noiles din leneth aid fron G to 12 miles in width, At ite 
southern end thid depression ia 600 feet and at-its northern end 1400 
fet dowp. [tds surrounded by tertiary rocks that are. called © the 
fim +” bot to the east, north, and west, and at some distance awny 
tise mountain ranges vorying from S104) to LOM) fodt in teight. 


From the rim of this depression the slopes are very precipitous, In 
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ante placed they consist of high terrices of castellated rock; im 


others the clivey bands have heen carved inte normal earth slopes; 
dcoasioually there are caret covernd with a scanty vegetation, ancl i, 
4 few Instances groves af ping and eproce, So steep, in Tact, are the 
dlopes that for a distance of 20 miles thera is but a single wagon 
trail leading into the valley, 

Water is scares, though one sees a few small streams, with thelr 
epriceciad banks, These break the monotony of the desert and 
jen a peculine chartn to the eniire retin, About the * rim‘ of this 
prea depression, especially on the enstern and western slopes, ate 
some Of the most wanderial example of Bad Land erosion found in 


Amerion. They are of huge dimensions, rising from a chalky slope 


ton boight of several hundred feet and extending for miles. The 
catvite is elaborte; columos, spires: arches, and gateways: are n0- 
meruus, wid their embellishment would do credit to any sculptor, 
Narrow eafions, with perpendictilar walls 24) feet in height, are con- 
mon occurrences, and add greatly to the attractiveness of the scenery. 
Here and there are stall forests of pine and sprace, an) jutting out 
from their dark green foliage are the white castles whose fornrs are 
too variod and complex to admit of dewription, Aa the setting sun 
gilda these broken apires and erumbling walls. and the deepentrig 
shadawa being out vividly their intriente designs, it neada no effort 


of the ionmgination to see in them the rain of am aboriginal city 


which bas crumbled away; and whose only occupants are the moun. 


tain wolves and lions and theironty guard the hooting owl WF might 


ind the serenming busrard by day, 

The journey along the Laramie Hange was full of seientifie interest 
sod Jarze collections of rouk wud minerals were secur). Laramie 
Peak, the oldest leittooatk inthe Rocky Mountains, was sealed, and 
other places af note along the wetern flank of the Laramie Moun- 
taina wert visited. After being in the field 20 days the expedition 
returned to Laraniie all well and in the best of spirits, Althongh 
there were tuon¥ in the party and but few aoclimated, there wie no 
serious sickness during the trip. No accident occurred and no delays 
were wecastoned by breakdowns or the loss of horses. 

The tesults of the work aceomplished will appear fron time bo time 
in sclantific journals, asthe discoveries. are worked up; but the dis- 
epvories themselves are not all that should be considered of value, 
‘he field experience has deepened the interest and broadened the 
horizon of avery member of the expedition. Young and old were 
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alike onthusinetic over the opportunities offered by this région for 
fleld-work in geology. While they returned to their various spheres 
of duty enriched with material for dae in their future class-work, they 
all carried hone with thom that lasting benefit and stirmwulas which 
are derived from contuct with the keen minds of those working along 
similar lines of research under mory or lesa varying conditions, 

The courtesy of the Union Pacific [tailroadd Cotapany will long be 
rememberod by every member of the expedition, Lo imany cases it 
mitedes scbtersdarevces ppenpasl ible where othurwise the expense of 4 long rail- 
trond journey would have heen a diftieulty that could not have Leen 
overcome, [tis taba hoped that other tailrowd companies will fol- 
low the example set by the Union Pioitie and take somo suitable 
opportanity-of furthering the interests of science by fuecilitatiog re- 
gotth in sotne region of geovraphic and goologinal interest. 


GOLD IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Ry F. F. EHrupven, 
Boren af dimeric Aheloy 





[n andirticla whieh T weete for the Natroxan Gmoonarmie Maca- 
ginicin LSS * [ referral to the existence of vold in the Philippine 
Islands in the following terme: 

“Gold hae been found in-several of the provinces, bat chiety in the more 


minntalnené and inaccessthie localities, many of which ard aenupled by inde- 
pemlont tribes that hae never eobmitted to Spaniah role; bat that the aurif- 





erone farmatline extend over a wide watea in the bland of Laeqn le proved by 
the faet that in the allawial deposits of every stermm on the Pueifle side sane : 
color af gold can be found. The islands: of Mindanap and Mindoro are also 7 


wpually grvniningehidds for prospectora af gh In many places the natlves 
hive oxtractad conddemble quantities of gold: dost ly ownelting- the wllovin) 
‘doposite; in others vold/ bearing. rock la broken by them with hutme»s nnn! 
eronni) in cide tuills, eich ermde nicthods, ofcourse, prclacing bat poor pralta"” 


Turing the present year [ have again visited the Philippines, anil, 
although existing conditions were auch that | coukl mot personally 
visit the gold-benring distriete, I was enabled to obtain considerable 9 
information with respect to thon from sources which | consider to 
be thoroughly reliable; nod have jnspectud «a number of sanrple of 
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gild obtained from different localities. In the island of Pazon there 
aire few provinoes in which gold does not exist in greater or less 
quantity, in veins and ledges in the mountaing or in the river sands 
and alluvial deposits, 

One of the best known auriferonus ‘districts is that of Purienle, in 
the provinee of Camarines Norte, on the eastern comet of Laon, 
where in the apursof the miuntains many veins and onteroppings 
of gold-bearing rock have been uncovered, particularly at Pinaga- 
Intinan, Imbongimbeng, and Luges, near Late. lathe former places 
the gold is iu combination with iron pyrites, with a trace of copper, 
blende, gilena, and chromate of lead in orange-colored crystals. In 
Labo the streaks ar veins are gry in color, containing gold, blende, 
iron pyrites, and sonietinves, althongh seldom, native copper. The 
venereal direction of theme sliriti ie from north to south, exeept in 
Gumiban and Lugos mountains, in which the trend is ta the north- 
west. The width of the yoins is from 1 to} inches up bo 2 bo Teh 
inches, Foreman mentions thia district as follows: * 

“Tnthe Hinee? Pedro Manuel Aranda (174-1750) acertain Prantisos Estorge 
oliadied Hoenn, to work thee lormenley inlnes, wm! (ee vei ace anid to hee 
been struck, The firet was in the Lipn mountain, where te mine woe eniled 
‘Sait Niele de ‘Teleatineg:" tlie eeeoa), i tle bated pata inouatain, wan called 
'Noeatri Sefior de la Soledad de Pudiria Vegu;" the Uiind, in Lipara, wie 
named * Minn de tae Animes ;" the fourth, in the territory of San Antonio, tool 
the nane of San Francie,” and tie fifth, indie Miiap: montiatie, wee nae 
‘Nieetrn Sefior dé joe Dolores,” all ti the district of Penile, tur th eile 
af Mamluilan,” 





Ho aleo eaves : ft 


a Eatorgo’ endighhors, instigated by native legal pettifigggersin Manila, raised 
eles lowenlte syainst him; bike meine were exhonated, and apparating wor 
wiuited to work the imines, «0 hewhwodomed thea.” 


Thee mines are at present operated by the natives, but in sach o 


rudimentary and desultory tmanver that only o small portion of the 


gold ia snved. The workings are seldom carried ton greater depth 
than Dor4 meters, but it isa fact which promises better result, when- 


evur more scientific and practionl methods may bo brought to bear on 


them, that the ore always bevomes richer as the depth 14 increased; 
butin all the hundreds of years during which these deposits have 
been known it 1¢-safe to say that their true value has never been tinetedd, 


‘The natives carry the ore to the surfiwe in backete, and when water 


* The Philippine Lalande, by Joti Vieverion, New Deed, map, pp, tt, 
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ie struck they bale it,oat with buckets, eithar pulling them up with 
a ropes or carrying them apa bamboo ladder, The gold-benring rock 
is emptied from the baskets inte a concavity in a rock or large stone, 
which serves asa mortar, The pestle or stamp consists of a stone 
about 2) powidsin weight, which ie tied with astrip of bejuen to the 


‘end of a alender pole, which is rested obliquely against the fork of a 


tree, ‘The |aborer, taking advantage of the clastionty of the pole, uses 
it like atrip-hammer, and eroghes the rock, The broken rock is then 
pulverized ina rode mill, consisting of a rough stone roller, whiel is 


revolved ina circular base by means of buffaloes, The pulverised 


material ix then washed, generally by women, until there remains 
only a dark sediment, which ia afterward emelted by placing it in o 
shell, covering It'with charcoal, and weing a small piece of lnmboo 
gs pl toleowy pai pie. 

A zample of the metal obtaingd by this iniperfect process gave the 
following analysis: 
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Of nour, the quantity of gold olitatned jen very smiall fraction of 
that carried by the ore, and as the gold is bartered to Chinese pred- 
dlera and amlmlant traders, the producers get but small return for 
their labor and are misernbly poor, The ground between the moun- 
tains atl the coast is mostly alluvial, and the village of Mambulao, 
in thie distviel, hase long Leen noted for the plucer washings in ite 
vicinity. 

lithe adjoining province of Tayahas gold has also heen found in 
the hills or motntaios wround the town of Altimonan: also in tany 
of the spure of the Caralallo mountains, in alluvial depoxite in the 
Gapan country and in the sands of the rivers Ango anid Angniacan, 
in the provinces of Nova Eeijn, and inaiany plices in tho Carahallo 
de Baler country between that province and that of Nuova Viscara, 
On the island of Polillo, lying off the east qonst, it hus olap heen ab- 
tained from the aliores of the river of the same name. In the north 
of the province of Cagayan it has heen found in the districts around 
the town of Pounplona; inthe townships of Lanag and. Bangui, in 
the province of Thocos. Norte; tin, the sands of the river Abra, which 
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discharges near the town of Vigan, on the coast of [locos Sur, Tt 
hut aleo heen fond ty mnny placed in the entintey tubabited by the 
[gorrotes nnd Ivorrote-Chinese, in the district of Benguet, particularly 
near the village: of Gutapa, Hagnio, Capunga. Lutal, Antormae, anel 
Pangoteotan, near the latter of which some mines were worked by 
Mexicans dortng the last contury; inthe Llownship of Matineoquin, 
in the north of Zambales province: in the rivere near the towna of 
Banta Maria and San Jose of Bulacan; in the Tierras de Caramoan, im 
the province of Camarines Sur; in the towhehip of Ligne, in Albiny ; 
it the rivers of Lanting and Cayguran, in the province of Maratier, 
and in the muvines and creeks of Macaburnhoe and Camandag, near 
the town of Montalban, in the provinces of Manila,  [t will thus be 
ween that gold is widely distributed throughout the islam of Lukon; 
how tmany of these deposits will prove to be rich enough to pay for 
systonintic work arid the introduction of machinery remains a prohlons 
which the fiture nist solve, but 1 know that the owners of some of 
them are sanguine of securing good results whenever the country 
may be pacified and expital and bvborshall be protected under Amer- 
ican control, 

In the great southern island of Mindanao gold has been found in 
many place, principally on the northern and eastern coasts, where 
ite production has wn entirely in the hands of the natives, What 
may exist in the interior is problematic. as the gretter part of the 
island ia unexplored, Tn the distrint of Misamis, in the northwest, 
there exist many alluvial diggings in the country between the Cagnvan 
atid Digan Rivers, ‘The principal placersare pear the towns of Initao 
and Iponin, where nuggets have been found weiwhing as toch as 
Ito? ounces. In the neighborhood of Pigholugat, near Caguyan, 
sinall voing of auriferoua quart: exist, from which, even by the orude 
native methods, considernble quantities of gold have been taken. 

The gold-bearing slistrict of Surigao may be considered ag.an eastern 
continuation of that of Cagayan de Misamis, and ie of more impar- 
tance, including the greater part of the district of the Caninian, Binw- 
tong, wind the Canmarhat Mountain and) the plains of Caningay. 
There are alao deposite in Maging- Doangan and Dane, in the town 
Shipof Cheanan; placers in the township of Tibabariyan, near Marit, 
cn the edyoot Lake Sapongin: inthe Tubay River, which discharges 
inte the Bay of Butuan; alaoubont four days’ Journey from the mouth 
of the Butuan River; near the villages of Lines. Finon, and Sulihae. 
In the veing and outcroppings in this district the goid is found mingled 
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with py rites of iron and copper, palenn, and blende, [ heave seon a 
repert io whieh it waa stated that in a ledge near Canimon there bad 
been foiud wre so teh that ads high ab 100 ontiwes of gold had been 
dhtnined from TH feet of the vein. 

The productiveness of thie Surigao district has been known. for 
centuries; but for many reasons the extrHGHOn of gold has remained 
in the hands of the natives, Foreman saye:” 

‘Ok frien of mine, o Feeoch merchant in Manila, told me, ii 854i, that tor 
a ling time he recoived mouthly remittances of 44 to 5: pounds of allavial gold 
frei the Surigan const extracted by the jathves dnthelrewn account. In the 
au dixtriet o Spaniard attenpied to ormnioe Inbar for pold, washing on sva~ 
tematic principles; but be wet with soch opposition from. the frinne, wie iti 
fiat the mative, that hi endhl analy have contliied hile project at the rhek 
of liis life, ao he gave It up 


Sir Jolin Mowring also mentions the Mindanao gold produntion: + 

Gold dust is the inetrorment of exchange in the Interior of Mindanao, and 
is carried! about in begs for the ordinary purposes of lift.” 

While T was in Manila in April Inst (1900) Mr G, FE. St, Clair, a 
miving engineer and expert of considerable experience, returned 
from trip to the southern islands. He said that from the result of 
his investigation he regarded the island of Mindanao as one of the 
richest countries he has ever visited, cousidered from a mineral shunid- 
port. 

Gold has alee been found io the island of Panay, The mit nota- 
ble locations are these iy the vicinity of Astorun, in the township of 
DPiwiarac, in the beds of the vreeks known os Calaomin and Dinoyo, 


In this teivhborhood are found dioritic rock containing nutierous: 


sinnll veins of gold-litaring irow pyrites, ich enough to pay for work- 
ing. Deposits of gold exist in Binatusan and Lausam below Miantu- 
batig; alae in the country between the junction of the rivers Manyon 
and Badbarun with the river Panny. Inthe province of Iloilo the 
most noticenble cold deposits are those in the Abaca section of the 
township of San Curique and those in the township of Harte ¥ ixjo, 
in the northeast of the island, which are reported to he very rich. 
‘This discription includes the best known gold-bearing loealities ; 
but indications in several other ielands, snch oF Cebu, Sindoro, Mns- 
bate, Negros, Palawan, and other smaller islands, are such a4 to lend 


to the belief thatthe metal will be found it them whenever they may. 


"yp, oth. 7, at 
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be explored and prospected. The reasons why the gold deposits in 
the Mhilippines have never been exploited or properly utilizod are so 
many and so varied that no mdequnte relation of them can be given 
within the limits of A maguzine article, Some of them are, however, 
summarized in the following oxtruct from Foreman’s book:* 

“Aen gonerol role, fallore lis oust Philippine mining speci la Ebon no donb, 
woealde tothe wewillingness of the natives to ootfperate with FEnropean capi 
talist=, and in thie they found enecimgenent from the friars, whe wete avers 
to linovation of auy kind. The native, too, din rund disteicta, wohl Webab 
mit to constant organised aod methodical labor ata daily wage to be paid 
perlidbewlly wilien lie tial filed bie work, The elie of gatives whim one 
had to omploy in the nalgliborhood of the nines wae nomad aud hlfsabe 
jected, Whilet there wow no legishtion whatever in operntion, regulating the 
molaitions between workers amel eripitulista Tribe, tbe lolber were qatie at 
the ery of the former, whose imjolence antindy overcame thar npidity, 
long n¢ their immediate necessities werp mtisfied,"" . . . “Aguit, the 
Wrebohed meine of commonieation provided by the Spankeh Government. 
obliged the few enterprining aipitaliote to spend their monev.on oie sonst 
then of romda which had alteody bern pobd far bt trope” 

Tt ls te be hoped that after centuries of oppression, misrule, apathy, 
and negloot o better anil briehter day i# dawning for those binntifil 
islunda, when their abudidant stores of mineral wnd vegetal wonith 
will be developed anid utilised, when both capital and labor will be 
encouraged and protected, not only in the interest of the former, but 
ta the immensurable henefit and advancement of the people who will 
supply the latter, 


THE TEACHING OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Bicnann E. Dope, 
Teac Oniege, Culwnhian Chtiersily, New York 


One of the perplexing probleme of supervisors and superintendents 
af schools and of all others who have to plan and set in opomtion an 
effective sohool curriculum is that of determining the postion of 
physica] geography in elementary school work. Five years ago edu- 
cational leaders were ase role willing and indeed) eager to inoorporate 
almost any amount of physical geography in their school courses 
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and to emphasize it even in the earliest years of school life. With 
the accumulation of experience and with the increased enphinsia 
given in school work to the so-called “socializing " of the child, the 
tendency unfortunately hae heen to allow the pendulum of practicn 
toawing far away from rational physies! geography, antil In many 
jiatances school geography has come to be, not “a study of the 
worth fi tte relation to man (and life),” but o study of man, with 
cocisional reference to the earth. 

There lé no doubt that hoth oxtromed lave been unfortunate, and 
that the cause of physical guovraphy, aa well ae that of industrial 
geography, has aufferdl through over-advertising and exploitation, 
Tt will only be question of time, however, when the interest of the 
moment, praaing to some other subject in the curriephim, the pmdu- 
lum will return to its normal position, and all phases af school 
geography will receive their due amount of attention, aml boumors, 

In tho mind of the writer, physical, geography had aw right toa 
large amount of consideration in elementiry wohouls, It rust mit, 
however, be taught seu ond it iteel/, but 45.0 mene to ah ord, iced 
that end, in the upper wramioar grades, should bo the chusal under- 
statnding of geovraphical couditions over the world, Physical geog- 
raplry alka besa place in the work-of beginners in geography ; brent 
its place is nol nl-importaot. Tt mst be brought in slowly as an 
entering wedge thet shall be driven deeper as needs may tequire 
during Wie aneceoding years, but whieh shall not be driven.“ home,” 
perhaps, until the later Intermediate years. 

There area few oviding thoughts that one planning a course of 
study may woll bear in mind, which seem to have thele bearing on 
the vexed question under consideration, In the first place, neither 
the geoxtapliival expert nor the pedawevieal enthusiest is necessarily 
qualified to detide upon the pluce and amount of attention that pliys- 
ical geouraphy is to receive in theschool curriculum. The geogmpher 
‘may think only of the selontifie ordering of his subject-matter, and 
miy be over-anxious te tin embryo scientists rather than to train 
ghildren ecientifionlly, so that they will understand and think about 
the geogrmphical conditions about them and be ready and able to seek 
for new information and fuller knowledge. The child may, in con#e- 
quence, be top-heavy from an overload of scientific study of land 
forms and climate, _ 

On the other hand, the teacher who believes that child study hos 
already proved 4o ua the supreme interests of children at all ages, of 
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who is ddnvinoed that “ tritting for citizenship” or the siudy of 
“social depindence” demnind4 the early emphasis of ofvies and a de- 
ivied study of industrial processes, ray tell ts that childten have no 
literest in their relation to their physics! environment; that they 
have but little need for the facts of physica) geozraphy (the eine) in 
order to noderstand human activities and progress (the play). 

The leader in child study may very rightfully emphasio the need 
Of Leetige gnided hy chilrlren’s interests and of mali bg our school work 
Kerricable, This dikes not mem, however, that we must follow chil- 
dren’s whims or ont all that ie not of fminediate practical sein 
everyday life It meune that the interests of children nmiist be pacer: 
thinned, #0 thatwe may lead them forwanl! from the airelated known 
to the cnteally related known (or unknown) in such a way a4 to give 
them knowledge of important fiets and principles and the ability to 
apply these fnor and principles in evervday life. Tt nieane alan the 
laying of the foundations of future enlture by giving the children an 
sight into the unsoived protlema of geography, and, farther, it 
theans training them “ for citirenship” through making them logical 
and nodumte in their thinking, open-minded toward the problems of 
thie day, wble te teieh « decision and wet on it with force and cvn- 
not sense Physical geography introduced and developed with care, 
ud gradually made thy laste of other geoeraphy work, can do mor 
than uny other eclence that haa o place in the elementary school 
oorticulata in giving «a training for intellivent citiveriahin. 

The armingement of the facta of plivsionl gotgriply in the ele 
mentary school must by dectded by the scientist, the lower in child 
study, and the practices! teacher working together, The scientist 
ehould determine the fi¢dld to be covered and, in a general way, the 
onler of stepe to be followed in the work, and should see to it that the 
pupils receive training in accumte and scientific thinking; the child- 
dtudy expert should beable to show how the selected faete may be 
nei with the preatest cifect and the least waste of energy on the part 
of teacher and pupil; and the practiqnl teacher, who knows his chil- 
dren better than aay one else, and who aloe see the prantionl pos 
sibilities; should seleot the details, arrange them 40 os to be of the 
greatest value and fissistancein the development of the pupils, mtd 
yeteao rationally that neither the podagogien!] expert nor the peng. 
mypher cn offer valid ortticiam: or rebuke, 

The way will be made more easy if, so far as possible, in physical 

ography, asin other subjects, the children be led forward «o erudiu- 
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ally afd s¥atermatioully that ted is developed fora fact ora prinichpbe 
before it ix presonted. Children should be led and net driven to the 
study of weoyraphie controls. To follow such a progressive plan 
enn in the carly years m different method of study from that ti the 
later years, when the children can wark longer at a given task with- 
out variations, and when they can think more logically arid qtisecn- 
tively. Whatever fs done-at any stage should be done in stich mo way 
that causes anc consequences are necessarily rel wted, though itis wise 
to remember that the sonsiytiencés that desatee emphasise are not 
ilways the physical, bat more often the hinmian consequences folliow- 
ing dertain phyaienl causes. In the earlier years pu pile nay study thie 
consequences and gradinlly be lod to see the fundamental mines of 
topograptiy, climate, dtainage, ete,, that exercise a control over life. 
Such a plan rivhtfully follawed should give good, practical mental 
training. should keep uppermost the huniman phiuses af the subject, 
and throughout a need may be created in the children’s minds for o 
more thorough study of the causes In later stapes. 

Such a study of the pliysical facts inn somewhat extetisive manier 
naturaliy follows, and in turn the elements of physical soography 
sheild be followed by a more foll and earelul study of the conse 
quences of the present and past time, that can only be really appre 
eluted ag they are sean in the light of their environment. We might 
expred itin soite 4uch way as this: that im the early years the ehil- 
dren ahould be led to see-some causal arrangement in the apparent 
chaos of physical, industrial, and socin) conditions with which they 
wrt alwies surrounded, theruby laying the foundations and the need 
for the stady of pureseience—the ecanses. Aftorthe causes have been 
éluborated wx fully as time and the needs of the pupils allow, the 
pare science (phygieal controls) ahould be made the basis of work, 
so that the applied science (history, civics, and sdeial conditions) mity 
be taught understandingly. 

[t isnot intended to idtoply here that present aocinl senditions are 
entirely due to the physical environment, but that the plivsien) en- 
vironment should be given the eniphasia due itin each case; that 
whete physica! controls are important, for instance, in determining a 
boundary, they be noted, and when politica have fixed a frontier, that 
the failure to follow the natural boundary be also noted and aut ritand 
for. 

One advantage of auch an inversion of the plan of procedure is the 
variation in method of etady as the yeara goon, Geography in the 
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upper grades thys taught is net merely a duplication of the work of 
the earlier years, with more details-to create work for pupils; it be 
comet more rich and more full of sigtificance, and the method may 
be made so different that puplls hardly real ize they are covering the 
dame pround. Litstead of the cirele outside a circle, of conceutric 
method, it nay be said that a cirele is drawn in the early years; that 
then the oirele ia tured inside out, like a glove, and that the later 
work 1s built around it. 

Furthermore, such a plan allowa the human eoniitions to be em= 
phasized in the earlier years, when the childron até aa rule inber- 
edie inwwhat people are doing. Itghould be noted, however, that 


they tire also interested in why pouple do certain things, which is one 


of the reasons-for leading froin consequences out to causes; As soon 
i we can gets inky, there is a logical reason for giving tho causes, 
and our children are thinking whead and crenting a need for more 
aod richer food, They cannot become parrote Or inere abeorhing 
sponges. Children do not ask why, however, until they have eoen 
the faet to heexplaiied, which sugyests that the study of conde 
quences should provide the study of causes In the early years, 

The riethord brietly Slip restee iA pertinent tu the more alvaneed 
years, when properly put in operation, demands a tre of pliysienl 


geography that renders it unnecessary to: have a special courie in 


physical geography in the earlier high-school years, Many facts 
must, of course, he omitted that might be included in a fitst-yenr 
high-school! course; but all the necessary physical controls of life 
tay be studied scientifically and thorough! v, and made permanently 
of value through being applied and used in everyday school work, 
a0 that the scientific study of physical geography as euch my bye 
deferred until the later yeursof the seoondary schools, Such plan, 
forthermore, allows the best ideas of all lending schools of geography 
teachers to he woven tomether in such a way os to prevent one-sided- 
ness, while ensuring good, thonght-provoking work that in of practical, 
overyilay value, and, further, that loys the foundation for later, better 
work. With such « plan, neither the physical geographer, the com- 
mercial geographer, nor the sociologist can rightfully olainy that the 
pertinent fete of his field have been neglected until the children 
are didivd to their beauty and importance. 

The working oul of 7 cours of atidy sca that the attention given 
physical veogeaphy shall grdually be increased in amount and in 
Sivnificance ns the years advatte is nob an enay insk, From the 
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whole field of physics! geography there must be selected thos fot 
that are of the zrentest value; these facts must Ie arranged so that 
progress is. assured without over-repatition, and mtist be related to 
the conditions of which they are the causes, eo that the knowledge of 
both canees and consequences is enriched through such s camsal 
study, A course of study planned along these lines ia how in oper 
Hon ju the Horace Mann School of Teachers Collexe, and i proving 
itaelf rational and effeetive. The more important, faote-of physical 
goormphy are developed by the middle of the sixth vear in school, 
as the natural outgrowth of a study of life conditions. In the re 
maining work of the geogrmpliy course physical -geograpliy is ruined 
fundamental, and good history und good. geography will revolt. By 
the end of the eighth year the pupils have gained a yood Insight into 
ihe carth sciences and have had such training in scientific thinking 
that no more geography work i4 advisable until toward the ond of 
the secondary course. By the thinl or fourth year of the high zehool 
course it is possible to take up a sindy of physical weorraphy iat 
answers the requiretaent# in plyslogrmiphy for entrance to Colum: 
bin and Harvard Colleges. Thos the arrangement of geography 
bulow the college, that Profesaor Davie has recently eluted wotslid 
be in fashion twenty or thirty years henoe," has been preter 
a very sucéessful possibility, The primary «sential of such gle- 
mentary school work is that the enchers, who eantet be axperts in 
all things, sha! at least know more geogmphy than thei papile are 
axpechnld to know on entrance Upon a seHoTary CHrse, This neves- 
sity may be acquired at the end of another generation, but profess 
will unfortunately be elow. 
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Geography occupies a much more conspicuous place in the pro- 
ceodings of the British Association for the Advancement of Beienee 
than in theses of the American Assoolation. ‘There is never any Inok 


of valuable papers to bo presented, and almost every meeting has its 
special attraction in the fact that same newly returned explorer avails 


himawlf of the opportunity of narrating before a large and distin- 
gulehed atidience the:story of his discoveries and adventures, 


* Phipsinad (beograpliy tn Elva M4 dete oe Heike, Sn cia Pine fewwm, Angell. meal divets,! MMe. 
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The Bradford meeting of 1900 formed no exception to the rule, 
being one of the most successful in recent years, both from the pop- 
ulir and scientific etandpoints, A large audience ereeted the pres- 
ident of the exition, Sir George &. Robertson, of Chitral fiime, when 
he rose to deliver his udiltess on Politien!l Geography and the Empire, 
while atill larger audiences thronged the hall when Mr C.F. Boreh- 
yrevitk gave hia description of the British Autaretic Expedition of 
15-1900, the first expedition that ever wintered on land within the 
Atitaretio circle, and Captain AH. AH. PL Deasy described the incidents 
of his greut journey in central Asin. 

Of theamiscelimnicons papers. two, at lonat, had on interest extend. 
ing far boyoud the eudiences to which they wore primarily addressed. 
The firet place, from an American standpoint, should be given to Mr 
G. G, Chishalm’s paper on Some Consequences that Hiny le motel 
pitiber! from the Dovelipmient of the Resources of China by modern 
Methods. ‘The author poitited out that China is the only region in 
the workd with all the means for industrial development on a gigantic 
Houle that remains to be opened ap, The countries that have bine 
opened tp within the past thirty or foriy years have none of them 
possessed great resources for industrial development. Ann the 
important resulis that may bo expected to follow the adjastment of 
the present disturbed conditions ii China the anthor mentioned : 

1, Arise in prices in Chins, especially in the industrin] ryrlons. 

2. The creation of a demand for foodstuffs not likely to be supplied 
by Chinn iteelf, a demand which in itself will be one of thy most 
powertul canses contributing to malntain the rise in prices. 

a, The imparting of a great stimulus to the food-producing regions 
moet favorably situated for ineeting thir demand, more particularly 
Manchuria, Silieria; nil western North A merica, probably the Pavific 
State: af North America to a crenter extent than Canadu, 

4. Porhips the most linportant of nll, the creation of a lendeney to 
a gradual but prolonged rise in the price of wheat and other grains 
all the world over, thus réversing the prioods that hos been golng on 
#ince about 1870 In consequence of the successive opening up of new 
Coun Lries. 

Another inportaot paper, read by Mr 'T.G. Rooper, one of Her 
Majesty’ . inspectors of schools, dealt with the Progress of Geograph- 
jen) Instruction in Elometitary Schools, ‘The following, he anid, were 
the principal defects in the existing methods of instruction: (1) Les- 
sons in geography were not based on object teaching, nor on the 
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observation of local features and seenery: (2) the art of “reading” 
maps weenot taqeht, nor was the constraction of a map led up to 
by making plans of short walks and diagmms of the neighborhowd ; 
(3) the #tudy of pulitical and commercial geogriphy was not based 
upon the study of plysical gecemiphy, neither were the details of 
gecgraphical study connected as coute nnd effect, There wae no 
Atle pl to. preccnt _ country to the scholar ns a contected whale, 
and the lessons consisted of lists of matmen and figuree. at, the best 
arrangedéin groups. ‘Thoebief reforme consisted, said Mr Rooper, 
in the intelligent study of local gougraphy thrwagh local maps and 
motels, and in objeet lessons which explained the prinei ples off phys- 
ical geography. The reliefs and models led up to theart of reading 
mage ati to the dermand for better maps, Such leesone were an ex- 
cellent introduction to reasoning, and proved how little there was 
that was purely arbitrary, even in Lhe sites of towns and villages in 
tlie neighborhood, niuch lese in the industries which were carried on 
in thet. ‘The symbele on wall maps were vague and meaningless 
unless o context and significance were given them by previous pirac- 
tice in the building up of local plans and maps, The scholar should 
be carefally taught how to tringlate the symbole buck inte the forues 
of nature which they inadequately represented. The value of graphin 
work in the teaching of geography wae strongly dmphasieed, The 
mire copving amt coloring of mape by the pupil was rather an exer- 
old in drawing than in geography, Each map should by drawn to 
serve some definite purpose Tt shonld disentangle from a coniplox 
Whold some particular part which wnalysie brought to tight, and j}les- 
trate it with precision and simplicity. Further, the sketch maps 
should proceed from the simpler to the more complex, and po map 
should be made of a country os a-whole until the lending features 
had been dealt with separately, the constructive method being thus 
applied to the teaching of geogripliy. 

The delicacy of the Instruments now ceed for the detection of 
earthquake dizturbances was thoroughly appreciated by the aodiwnce 
ta which Prof. J. Milne made the surprising sintement that vo fewer 
than 130 earthquakes were recorded ot Shide, in the Isle of Wight, 
Inst veur. Of these disturbances, 125 had subocennic origins, the 
Pacific origina being, with tho possible exception of one group, on 
the fxco.or at the bottom of there remarkably “deepa” which are 
found along the eastern and western margingof thatocean, Professor 
Milne stated thatas there are reasons for believing that each of the 
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enrthcunkes was accompanied by large nechanical displacements of 
wolid materials, the aifety of the dewp-sen cable systems of the present 
ind the future call¥ for the definite locnlisation of the regions of 
moat frequent ad serioté disturbance. Anolvsia of carthquake 
record’ haa incressed our knowledge respecting the rates at which 
motion is transmitted through the #arth, and indirectly thrown new 
light upon theearth’s rigidity. The distance of a place of origin 
from a givensiafion can new be determined, either from|the interval 
by which the preliminary tremors outrace the larger surface waves, or 
from the interval between the arrivals of waves which have traveled 
from their origin round the world in opposite directions. 

Among other noteworthy papers te which only passing referenve 
can iH) mace were Mr Ee, Gi, havenstein’+ ot Foreign | und Colonial 
Surveys and on the Geographinal Distribution of Relative Hunsility ; 
Pr H.R. Malls on the Treatment of Te 
seems to have brought out a general expression of opinion that the 
moet convaniqnt unit for stich descriptions ia the county mother thin 
the tmap-eheet. and Sir Thomas Holdich's discussion of Railway 





Connection with India. These, however, are only a few of the inter- 


esting topics to which the attention of the Section of Goography was 
directed, and if ie impossible to look over the report of the prooeed- 
ings without a feeling of regret that in our own American Association 
there is tio separate section devoted to. a science that alike on its. 
phasieal, its ecanomic, and its politioal sides ix of the moat profound 


interest and consequence to the poople of the United States, 
J. A. 


DECISIONS OF THE U.S. BOARD ON GEOGRAPHIC NAMES 


The following are Give decisions rendered by the ©. 3. Board on Geographic 
Nauti at dts elyhty-eieth meetin, held Oetober 1, 100. The deeisinine req- 
derid at the eigliy-ffith oieeting, held June 5, 1900, wer printed in the 
Nariosat, Gooinaric Migagrme for Angust, Lot, pep. ¢ “0-4. All prior de- 


ort cavern a perind of whet 10 yewrs, are contalied indie Seeond He “part 


of the 17, 5. Hoan on Goographic Names, printed by Congress Inet May its 
Senate Hex, Die. No, dre, Fath Cong, let seahlinn, The Board juss nha) roe of 
thie report; opplicntion should be made to Member of Cotignems, 

Anadiy; jatwd an Swanton Harbor, Clisthan: Stealt, & EF. Alaska. (Not 
Aller, | 

Corniichnels: borongh tml post-ofliee, Greene County, Pa, (Not Curil- 
chael nor Carnsichael's, ) 


ional Geography, which. 
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Catlin Mil; creek, brunch of Cutharine Creek, Schiovler County, X.Y. (CSot 
Chileon; like, Essex County, 8. ¥. (Not Long Powl sor Paragon Lake, } 
Cnt; point on Seontheartern shore of Penrse Tila, Portland Inlet, 5. E 
Aliekn. (Sot Bage nor Hose.) 
‘Costue ; bedel anil polut, Nantucket Harber, Nantucket, Mass (Not Pogue, 
First, nor Haiiheetow. | 
iChme. monntnin on east bank of Stiking River near the Aton Yura 
boundary, (Nob Cane) 
: Goeknta; beach, fe-saving elation, wand pod, Nantucket, Mos. (Nob Coelaty 
nor Crogkuty. } 
Kromet: post-ofliee, milraa! sition, wid townehip, Nevada County, Ark. 
(ok Eanett, ) 
Entiat; river, Chelan County, Wash, (Not En-tiat-kwa, Entintqua, etc.) 
Gravette: posteffiee and rullrud center, Bunton County, Ark. (Nut Grivett.} 
| firecn: point, the northern point of entrances to Pyramid Harbor, Lyin 
. Canal, 3. FE, Aliska, (Not Pyramid sor Zabrina} 
‘Giro: point, the west pointof énteane to Orland River, Haneick Coonty, 
Abe. (Not (Groae’s, Leach's, nor Spark's, | 
Katzeliin: river tributary to Chi kwt Inbet, from the ean), 5, FL Alugka. (Not 
Chhazhin nor Kateehin. | 
Labouchere; ishod at entrance to Labouchers Bay, Sunnwr Strnit, 5. EF. 
Aluwku. (Sat Ship.) 
Lenker: townehip, Sevnide County, Ark, (Sot Lake.) 
Lone; moontaly on and wear north end of Admiralty Jelaml, S. FE, Aluckn. 
(Not Barlow.) 
Maxey; pond, Nantocket, Mom (Not Maxey.) 
Napean; point on southoadl shore of Admiralty land, FB, Alaska, (Not 
Nepeun nor Sepben, | 
Notadeer: pond, Nontocket, Mase, (Not Nebadoer, Nobwilee, nor Nobodewr, | 
Ponhity ielond in Mone hake, Mone Comunity, Cal. (Not Anne Hernan.) 
Fimave; point, Suntucket. Harbor, Mice | Not Ploonev’s.) = 
Polpis; harbor and village, Nantucket, Mas (Sob Powdpie nor Podpis. | 
Hed Far; mites ia northern partol Prince of Wales Tela, & E. Alseka. 
(Not Fale Mount Calder.) 
Khenas Mill; township, Washington Cononty, Ark, itd am Milts, } 
Sail; iduml off Folae Point Pybus, Frederick Sound, SE. Aluka. [Not 


Slip.) 
Sanford; cove in Kodientt arm of Holkham Bay, SIL Alaska, (Not Sand- 
ford.) 


Scull; iehvk in Young Bay, Stephene passa, SE, Alnekn. (Not Shull, 
Shimmo; point, Nantucket Harbor, Nuutucket, Mane, (Net Ahmm) por 
Shand, } bl 
Sproce; island off Pytm= Bay, Frederick Sound, 5,6 Alaska. [Not Yelowy 
nor Yellows.) 
Storr Hill; township, Washington County, Ark. (Not Starrhill) i 
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in Endicott arm of Holkham Hay, 5. E Alasicn (Not. 






Somedem ; tht 
Harel tyr Sousidon,) 

‘trots: hills, Nantucket, Maed (Not Trott" *) 

Woweeder; ponds, Nantocket, Mas, (Not Weedweder near Weewedar.) 
Whitley: township, Grae ford County, Atk, (Not Whitner.) 
Wigwam; pond, Nantucket, Mass. (Not Toochkn nor Toupelime } 








SOME SIGNIFICANT FACTS CONCERNING THE FOREIGN 
TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr Michael G. Molluall contritwites to the Jane number of the Amnite of Hee 
cies fer Avotraimin anarticly on the saliject of Hritieh tade, whieh presente 
acme facta of farcremehing dvnifitonee with great clearness anil force, ‘The 
wrticle is simul seed hy the author in ten. peagtuphe, which ane eubetaitinlv 
an fivillirws : wee , Ba, 
oh The weight of the merchandise antiunlly imported inte Great Britain hae 
mnitiplhed fimefold in forty yemr, avenging it preset more than one ton yearly 
for eanh jnhatitant. 

+ More than halfof the foil supply of the United Kingdom le dower feom 
other coutitried, kt an anne enst of aboot 25 (82000) per intiabltant 

S. The menn price of imported fool is now only £12 10s. (860.80) per tom, 
Having firllen 20 per cont in the Inet twenty years 

4. Mont of the imported food conld be rnized in England, iit atoneh oreator 
cost, to the detriment of the working chance, 

fh ‘The consumption of fher in the mila of Gewat Britain hes denbled in 
thirty years, and exoecle the aggregate coneumption in Frener ond (rermany, 

ih The importation of metily aod minerals hime grown eleventold in thirty 
yoork, tit the expotte of hardware minufictares have doubled in valine. 

T. The consamption of magnates rnd goods ieportet from foreign countries 
haus ricen froma Hee (BAU) per ireliatoitumt isp 1800 to dle, (A GR) fry PRO 

& The value of véctile gous exyurtod is lees than it was biirty wemes age, 
bot the volun lias risen 70 per cent, 

0. Phe fall of prince hae been w gala to Grew Britakn of wt Heat £50 (00,000 
(S248 0250000) pore mene. 

10. The tendency of Britith track: proltite tim etendl y lineresise of fool imports 
and of hardware exporte 



































Tie recont dredging of the Datestar hae tendered the iver uavigealily by 
barnes fra distaenos of 7) aniles from te math, Hine yeomtly facilitating the 
Oiiees grain tule, 
Tire magnitaile of the Norwegian fishingiodaetry cannot be better Met rater 
than hy the fact that, although the easnn of 1800 war die of the pourest on 
meal, Glin enteh iieludeddt Ht a00 O00) cod ited 130,000 tone of herring 










PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
TOURIST PARTIES TO 


Leave BOSTON eee Tuesday 


revi crichco ces weionetey EQmMfortable and Inexpensive 


Leave &T. LOGI erery Wedoroday 











| SEL ECT PARTIES leave Boston every Tuesday via fae Falis 

and Chicago, joining. at Denver a similar party, which feaves St. 
Louis every W ednesday. From Denver the route over the Scenic 
Denver and Rio Grande Railwa ay, and through Salt Lake City. 


Polit “Tauetue Sleepitts p Cars of d ney patter are used, “Ther eee rhorouyhly com 
fortatle and xs quately clon, hited with double windows, high-bock scats, carpets, 
tpeciou tolet-rooins, ated the same charac ter of bed ie fn me tn Pudooe Cues. “They 
gre well heated and brilliantly lighted with rin tach pe. Optics: they arccoy thre regs | 
lation |! uh nan egiar, with wide vestibules of steel and heveled place pliss, Beautifully 
Hhwtrated beaks on Califor and Colorado, ach mapa, th: in schedules abd. coin 
plete information can be hadirom any of the following Horlington Route agents: 


E. th aWorDSs W. | O'MARA H. E.-HELLER 
S70) Prenat wa TL Wiusak!ngtan ries HAS Chesthat Street 
NEW YORE ciTy BOSTC. MAGS. FHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tr: EB.’ BELL &. D. HACEP YVAN J. G. PRELAPLAINE 
201 Clark: Street Tt Park Beil? Broadway ond Olive Strerte 
CHICAGO, TL. Fr rau ker FA. at, LOUIS, MO: 


enze mentirn this logan: When writing bi ad woertiaers, 


, a ad At of ok ee 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
GREATEST SOUTHERN SYSTEM, 
TO ALL POINTS SOUTH, SOUTHEAST, AND SOUTHWEST, 


Through Pollown Drawing Room Slecplie Cars from New 
York and Washington to New Orleins, Memphis, Port 
Tampo, Jnucksonvilic, Augusta, and Totermediate Poluts— 
First-Class Day Conehesa—Diniuie Cor Service. 
Past Traine for the SOUTH nave Washington Dally at 1115 A. M. 9.50 
P. M, and i045 P, M, 
Through Tourist car of the 16.45 P.M. Train every Monday, Wednesday, | 
and Friday for Texas, Arizona and California points, without ohange. | 
Direot line to the Gummer Headite in Virzinia and the Carolinas and the | 
Winter Resorts of Piotida, Gulf Coast, Toxas, Mexico, and California. | 
Diteot Through Cat Line to and from Asheville, Hot Springs, and other 
Woastern Ncith Carolina pointe—~ THE LAND OF THE BEY." | 
Pot Map Polder, Summer Homes Folder, and Book on “ASHEVILLE 
AND THEREABOUTS” write to 





A. 3. THWRATY, Mestero Poseeeger Agent oo freileor, New York, M, Wh 
or HOATUN, Paseethges Agent, god EO Malitipre Gireet. Malttarcap, Ma. 

. & BROWS, Generel Agent, 4 Plitectih st. M, W. Waakingion, 0. 
WE DR  beeeetiepr Agent Kole Ve | 


ADCS. Astisiet Oeoer! Peaster Agent, Allanin, Cla. | 


a, 
A DISSCOTES, Assleteot Gera) Miaseiver Agest, Chatiqnecgs, Tenn. 
Ww. oH 

J. 


I 
FAYLOE, Ansistint Orne! Pasenger Agent, Lantisrille, Ky 


M. CULP, Trafic Manager. W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent. 
Watrnarosy 1 € 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, President, 
Is the Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The Records of the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York SHOW THAT The Mutua! Life 
Has a Larger Premium Income - + = (899,000,000) 
More Insurance in Force - - - - = (§918,000,000) 
A Greater Amount of Asscts - - - - ($235,000,000) 
A Larger Annual Interest Income - . . (39,000,000) 
Writes More New Business - - + «= (136,000,000) 
And Pays More to Policy-holders - - ($25,000,000 in 1896) 
THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY. 
It has paid to Policy-holdera since| = _ $437,005,195.99 


ita organization, in 184d, \ | 
ROBERT A. GRANWIBS, Vice-President 
WALTEM BR. GILLETTE General Madeges- FREDNBIC CROMWELL, Treasarer. 
1HAAC F. LLOVD, Seoond Vice: Presider EMORY MoOLINTOCK, Actuary 


WILLIAM |, EANTON, Secrntary, 


AUUD & DET WEILER, FOINTEOS WASHINGTON, 5. o. = " 
1 — F 4 i a 


